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Since antiquity, travelers and geographers have been struck by the 
uniqueness of the site of Van. Perched on a rocky ridge with vertical 
cliffs, the city of Van is located on the crossroads of many natural 
avenues dominating the routes to Erevan, Tabriz, Mosul, and Bitlis. 
Situated in a plain bordered on the west by the lake of Van, the city 
is surrounded by an amphitheater of snow-capped high mountains. The 
_lake, which attains approximately 125 kilometers (75 miles) in its long- 
est dimension,, is a real inland sea, at an altitude of more than 1,700 
meters (5,600 feet). Despite this high altitude, the moderate micro- 
climate has always been favorable to food producing cultures, to 
orchards and vineyards. The legendary beauty of the basin of Van has 
inspired a famous Armenian saying: “Van in This World; Paradise 
in the Next.” 
At the turn of the twentieth century, Van by its cumulative history 
was a “city of memory.”! However, the city that we will invoke does 


! See, for example, Paul Müller-Simonis, Du Caucase au Golfe Persique, à travers 
l'Arménie, le Kurdistan et la Mésopotamie (Paris-Lyon: Delhomme et Briquet, 1892); Vital 
Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie: Géographie administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnée 
de chaque province de l'Asie Mineure, vol. 2 (Paris: E. Leroux, 1892); H.F.B. Lynch, 
Armenia: Travels and Studies, vol. 2 (London: Longmans, Green, 1901; Beirut: Khayats, 
1965), pp. 38-115. Lynch made two journeys through Armenia, in 1883 and in 1889. The 
chapter on Van, accompanied with maps and photographs, is an excellent description of 
the city and the population. Concerning the edification and the urban layout of the city 
of Van, from antiquity to the twentieth century, refer to the excellent article of Paolo Cuneo, 
“Étude sur la topographie et l'iconographie historique de la ville de Van,” in Armenian 
Studies/Études Arméniennes: In Memoriam Haïg Berbérian, Dickran Kouymjian, ed. (Lisbon: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1986), pp. 125-84. There is an illustrated article in Haykakan 
Sovetakan Hanragitaran [Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia], vol. 11 (Erevan: Armenian Academy 
of Sciences, 1985), pp. 272-74, with several complementary entries: “Van,” “Kingdom 
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not exist any more. During World War I, Van was the theater of an 
Armenian uprising (1915) and was occupied and then evacuated three 
times by the Russian army, its population fleeing each time the front 
changed. It is a city that was totally destroyed in 1918.? Today, the 
site of ancient Van is a vast field of ruins, from where emerge trun- 
cated minarets, substructures of walls, and a few remnants of churches. 
The vague outlines of streets and islands of dwellings are still visible 
from atop the rocky ridge. The modern city of Van, built in the early 
1920s a little distance to the southeast, is a new urban area, the work 
of the Republic of Turkey. The Armenians, whose testimonies have 
been extensively utilized in this study, have totally vanished from this 
site, where their presence had been continuous over a period of more 
than two thousand years. | 
Only a few cities have a history as rich and ancient as that of Van. 
The capital of the kingdom of Urartu in the ninth century B.C. and 
incorporated in the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth century A.D., Van 
is full of relics of the past (cuneiform inscriptions, the so-called Queen 
Semiramis aqueducts, a Byzantine church, an Ottoman citadel, etc.) 
despite the destruction caused by a multitude of invaders and by earth- 
quakes (the one in 1648 ruined half the city). For Armenians, Van 
is above all the prestigious capital of Vaspurakan, the kingdom of 
Artsruni sovereigns (tenth-eleventh centuries). In the final years of the 
Ottoman Empire, Van was not only a “memory city,” but it is also 


of Van,” “Central School of Van,” “Vilayet of Van,” “Vaspurakan,” etc. 

2 See Makich Arzumanyan, “Vani Herosamarte” [The Heroic Struggle of Van], in 
his Hayastan 1914-1917 [Armenia 1914-1917] (Erevan: Hayastan, 1969). A-Do, Mets 
depkere Vaspurakanum 1914-1915 tvakannerin [The Great Incidents in Vaspurakan in 
1914-1915] (Erevan: Loys, 1917). With statistics, maps, documents, and a historical analy- 
sis, this volume is an invaluable work. A-Do is the pseudonym of an Armenian sociologist, 
Hovhannes Ter-Martirosian (1867-1954), a graduate of the universities of Kharkov and 
Saint Petersburg. Dispatched as a correspondent of the Tiflis daily Mshak after the occupa- 
tion of Van by the Russian army in 1915, he made a study of the area with which he was 
already familiar, having published Vani, Bitlisi ev Erzrumi vilayetnere [The Vilayets of 
Van, Bitlis, and Erzerum] (Erevan: Kultura, 1912); Onnik Mkhitarian, Vani herosamarte 
[The Heroic Struggle of Van] (Sofia: P. Palegchian [Balekjian], 1930), a fascinating memoir 
of one of the local leaders of the Dashnaktsutiun, also translated into English as The Battle 
of Van (Detroit: General Society of Vasbouragan, 1980). See also Artak Darbinian, Hay 
azatagrakan sharzhman oreren: Husher, 1890-1940 [From the Days of the Armenian Libera- 
tion Movement: Memoirs, 1890-1940] (Paris: Hay Azgayin Himnadram, 1947), giving 
the Ramkavar viewpoint and especially valuable for the study of the Armenakan move- 
ment in Van. 
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an area in transformation.” 
The Urban Area 


As in antiquity and the Middle Ages, the agglomeration of Van com- 
prises three distinct sectors: the Citadel, the City, and Aygestan (the 
Orchard or Garden district). The Citadel is on top of the Great Rock, 
more than a kilometer long and towering over the landscape. In an- 
tiquity, the Rock served as an acropolis, where the royal residence, 
the garrison, the temples, and the archives were situated. After captur- 
ing Van in 1534, Sultan Suleyman built the Citadel, which became 
one of the most powerful fortresses of the Ottoman Empire. But in 
the nineteenth century, although the Citadel was equipped with fortress . 
artillery, it no longer had a garrison. | 

The City lying below has a characteristic topography. Backed against 
the Rock, it is a low city fortified and belted by a double line of 
notched battlements, preceded by a moat. Adjacent to the Rock on 
the northeast and on the east, the City has four great gates: the Tabriz 
Gate, the Serail Gate, the Orta Gate, and the Iskele Gate. From the 
latter, situated on the west, a route leads through fields to Avants, 
the port of Van, located less than 3 kilometers from the City. But, 
in the east, on the Tabriz Gate side, the walls are almost completely 
collapsed on their huge foundations. With its clay brick and wood 
houses sgueezed in a limited space and its network of narrow, flint- 
paved dark streets and alleys, the City has kept its medieval character. 
It remains the center of the region's economic, administrative, and 
religious life. Here are the khans, the caravanserays, and the markets, 


“See Vaspurakan (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1930), a magnificently illustrated memo- 
rial publication by the Compatriotic Union of Vaspurakan in Tabriz on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the uprising. More than a pious remembrance, it includes note- 
worthy schematics and articles on the origins of the Armenian national movement, on the 
culture, and on the ethno-history of the Armenians of the region. 

There is a very interesting description of Armenian life in Van at the beginning of 
the twentieth century in Simon Kabamajian, Kamer, pokrik chamborde Arevelki mej [Kamer, 
the Little Traveler in the Orient] (Scutari, 1909), an adaptation of G. Bruno’s book, Le 
tour de France par deux enfants to Armenian history and geography; Hambardzum Eramian, 
Hushardzan Van-Vaspurakani [Memorial of Van-Vaspurakan] (Alexandria: Aram Kasabian, 
1929), 2 vols.; Victor Gardon, Le vert soleil de la vie (Paris: Stock, 1959), evoking the 
history of a young Armenian and his grandmother living in Aygestan at the turn of the 
century. : 
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bazaars, and artisan workshops. The principal modern and ancient 
administrative buildings are clustered around the Serail Gate. These 
include the konak or governor’s palace, the central court, the central 
prison, the police station, the barracks, the post-telegraph office,* the 
Ottoman Bank, the Ottoman tax office, the tobacco administration, the 
health office,’ the agricultural administration, the customs building, 
and the Turkish schools, among them the Dar-ul-Malumie. Built during 
the Hamidian era (1876-1908), these institutions are testimony to the 
modernization and the centralization of the provincial administration. 

The numerous religious edifices have amazed travelers such as Paul 
Müller-Simonis, Vital Cuinet, and H.F.B. Lynch. In 1892, Cuinet lists 
six mosques and seven Armenian churches. At the turn of the century, 
Lynch records the presence of three mosques, in addition to the im- 
pressive ruins at the foot of the Great Rock of the large mosque (Ulu 
Jami), which probably dates back to the Seljuk era. Two of the 
mosques, located on the edge of the Muslim quarter, are still function- 
ing. These are the Kaya Chelebi mosque and the Khosrovie mosque, 
whose construction in 1558 is credited to Sinan, the renowned architect 
of Armenian origin. The Topchi-oghlu mosque, located in the northern 
sector, which had become the Armenian quarter, is no longer in use. 

In 1909 the existence of seven Armenian churches is confirmed: 
Surb® Petros, Surb Nshan, Surb Poghos, Surb Sahak, Surb Vahan, Surb 
Tsiranavor, and Surb Tiramayr. Clustered at the center and at the north 
end of the City, these sanctuaries mark the limits of the Armenian 
area: therein, near Surb Nshan, is located the Prelacy of the Armenian 
Church. The City has only 4,000 inhabitants, consisting of 3,000 Arme- 
nians and 1,000 Muslims, living in separate quarters. 

. Aygestan (Aikestan) or the Garden district, located a short distance 
from the City, is an extra muros suburb. Without enclosure, it was 
built initially with unsteady materials for nomads and the most deprived 
classes. In this aspect it is similar to the rabad of the medieval Arabic 
city. But its development, which started in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, continues until 1914. After the great fire of 1876, after the 
effects of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, after the famine of 1880- 
81, and after the massacres of the Armenians and the accompanying 


* The Turkish-Persian telegraph line. 
5 The region had experienced outbreaks of plague, variola, and typhus. 
© § Surb (Sourp) means Saint. 
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destruction in 1896, the wealthy families, Christian and Muslim, aban- 
don the City, flee the fires and the epidemics, and look for healthy 
open spaces to establish their residences. Their example is followed 
by the foreign consulates (Russia, Great Britain, France, Persia, Italy), 
by religious missions (American Protestant Mission, French Dominican 
Mission, German Mission), and by the “modern” educational institutions 
(Ottoman Rushdiye School). Following the example of the vali (gov- 
ernor), the Ottoman high functionaries settle there as well. Aygestan, 
real residential suburbs that Lynch compares with London’s West End, 
is endowed with public services as well bazaars, mosques, churches, 
schools, American hospital, military hospital, telegraph, agricultural 
bank, etc. 

Except for official buildings or a few two-story and even three-story 
grand residences with verandahs and balconies, the houses are in 
general low structures. They are engulfed in an ocean of greenery that 
justifies the name of this “garden city,” whose checkered lay out is 
still visible today. As a matter of fact the streets—Vital Cuinet has 
counted 148 of them—intersect at right angles; they are lined with 
a network of irrigation canals edged with willows and poplars that 
crisscross the orchards: apple, apricot, cherry, orange, lemon, pome- 
granate, and the vegetable gardens and vineyards. This tree-rich area 
is bordered on the north by the valley of the Hankoysner River, and 
beyond by a hill wherein is the famous Mher’s Dur or Zem Zem 
Maghara for Muslims, noted for its cuneiform inscriptions.’ 

Haykavank,? with its Armenian quarter that was destroyed in 1896 
and its Muslim cemetery, is reduced to an empty space between the 
City and the Gardens. Around it there are large empty spaces used 
- by itinerant peddlers and by nomads, including the Boshas or Gypsies. 
A large and long avenue lined with poplars links the City and the 
Gardens and extends over 5 kilometers, with sections bearing different 
names. Midway, a crossroads intersects this “Champs-Elysées” of Van. 
It is the Khach-Boghan. Around this crossroads rise the British con- 
sulate’s building, whose apartments overlook the square through glass 
windows (supreme luxury), a hotel, and a few residences of Turkish 
functionaries and of rich Armenian merchants. According to Armenian 


7 Little Mher is one of the heroes of the Armenian epic “David of Sasun.” Mher and 
his horse will not come out of the Rock “as long as the world is wicked.” 
? Vank means monastery. 
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sources, 17,000 Muslims (Turks, Kurds, Persians, Circassians) and 
20,000 Armenians, the overwhelming majority of Van’s population 
in 1914, live in Aygestan, divided in Armenian, Muslim, and mixed 
neighborhoods, making a total of eleven quarters (mahals). Located 
on the east and on the northeast, the Armenian quarters of Arark, 
Norashen, and Hankoysner each have their churches, schools, and 
fountains whose edification is a pious duty. The second market of Van 
is located in the Arark quarter, around the Ararents square. The large 
street Nalband-oghlu, which connects this place to Khach-Boghan, 
marks the boundaries of mixed habitation. Three barracks built during 
the Hamidian era—on the north Toprakkale, on the south Haji Bekir, 
and the center Hamud Agha—allow surveillance over the Armenian 
quarters. The Muslim sectors, such as the Shamiram quarter, are lo- 
cated to the west and to the northwest, where there is also a zone 
of mixed dwellings. They also have their mosques, their schools, and 
their fountains. 

It has not been possible to ascertain precisely how the space 
partition of the ethnic-religious communities of Van has occurred: by ` 
spontaneous groupings, by municipal regulations, or by edicts? Al- 
though the mosques and the churches, with their minarets and their 
domes, mark the landscape with the cultural diversity, there neverthe- 
less exist unifying factors. They have to do with the management of 
areas reserved for work (covered markets and small, dark artisan work- 
shops). The distinction between work areas and residential areas is 
already well delimited in Van. The type and the construction tech- 
niques of the houses are another unifying factor. Until the end of the 
nineteenth century, the houses in Aygestan, made with wood and clay, 
are one story, have a terrace-like flat roof, and possess few, even no 
openings on the exterior. The wooden doors to access the street or 
the orchard are closed with iron bars. Inside, the living space is dis- 
tributed around the main room, which may also be the only room: it 
is the fanutun in Armenian. Dug at its center more than one meter 
deep is the hearth (tonir), where bread without yeast is baked. Directly 
above, a large opening in the roof supported by exposed beams 
provides for aeration and lighting. Mural decorations embellish certain 
homes. If carpets are common for rich and poor alike, furniture on 
the other hand is scarce except for the sedir (sofa) and manghal 
(brazier). The presence of numerous domestic animals—donkeys, mules, 
horses, cows, goats, sheep, dogs, chickens, pigeons—with their smells 
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and their noises accentuate the rustic character of the Gardens. A 
multitude of white Angora cats with bluish eyes, the famous cats of 
Van, wander about the streets. The tree branches swarm with birds: 
Sparrows, wood-pigeons, and even vultures, which must be dislodged 
by burning vine-shoots at the foot of big pear trees in order to pick 
the fruit. 

With the exception of the Khach crossroads and the vicinity of the 
main avenue, where urban structures are more dense and where taller 
houses have windows and balconies, the Gardens have the character 
of a large village. Buried in bushes of roses and lilies, flanked with 
barns and stables, the houses are surrounded with orchards and vege- 
table gardens. These are enclosed with earth walls, which protect the 
privacy of family life, and through wooden clack-valves located at their 
base the flow of canalized water is regulated. Through these valves 
or through breaches easily opened in the clay stone walls, one can 
move freely in the labyrinth of orchards and escape if necessary from 
police surveillance. This is the case of the firar, the fugitive, pursued 
for political activities or criminal acts or trying to escape a vendetta. 

Thus, by its topography and its layout, Van is an exceptional Otto- 
man city, but one finds in its urban landscape, as in that of other 
Ottoman cities of Asia or the Balkans, evidence of the Hamidian 
modernization. Construction of public buildings reflects the increased 
presence of the state: barracks, courts, prisons, police stations, schools, 
a sanitary administration, a central pharmacy, a hospital, multi-story 
houses, and broad avenues. The telegraph connects Van with Constan- 
tinople, thus reinforcing the control of the capital over the methods 
of administration of the governors and the pashas. The telephone links 
the office of the governor, located in the City, with the central com- 
missariat or merkez, located in the Gardens. But this modernization 
is incomplete. Van, a city close to the frontier, occupied by the 
Russian army in 1878, where the Armenians are starting to organize 
and where the army, the gendarmerie, and the police have been 
strengthened to the detriment of civil administrators, still preserves 
the features of a small traditional Eastern city. Thus, for lack of space 
in the official buildings, some tribunals are installed in the City, on 
the second floor of the business place or khan of the Terzibashians, 
a prominent family of Armenian merchants. Built with wood, the khan 
is located in the bazaar; on the street level there are shops and a 
manufacturing facility. The tribunals have an austere look, except for 
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some carpets on the walls and, in winter, large overheated stoves and 
smoking samovars. The administration of public streets and urban 
lighting is less than perfect. In the City and the Gardens, the streams 
that run in the streets act as sewers, carting refuse and remains of 
animals. The wooden floors of the shops of the Gardens, located a 
meter (3 feet) above the street level, are reminiscent of the small cities 
of the American Far West. There also exist in Van underground canals, 
constructed in antiquity, which bring mountain water to the city. The 
corporation of kankans continues to maintain them. 


The Population 


It is impossible to state with certainty the population figures of the 
city and the vilayet of Van, and it is even more difficult to specify 
the demographic weight of the different communities. The contradiction 
of the statistics is explained by the absence of complete Ottoman 
censuses of the eastern vilayets and by the successive administrative 
reforms. For example, in 1875 Van, like Bitlis, was part of the vilayet 
of Erzerum from which it was detached. In 1888 the sanjak of Hakkari 
(Hekkiari), whose population is mainly Kurdish, was attached to the 
vilayet of Van, thus resulting in a relative reduction in the Armenian 
population.’ The following statistics give an idea of the difficulties 
encountered by the historian: 


British Consul R.A.O. Dalyell, 1862° © 
Sanjak of Van 


Christians 90,100 

Muslims 95,100 
Sanjak of Hakkari 

Christians | 119,000 

Muslims (Kurds) 114,500 

TOTAL 418,700 


? The vilayet of Van included thereafter two sanjaks and nineteen kazas. 
1° These figures include the City of Van: Christians, 10,000; Muslims, 8,000, and its 

. suburbs: Christians, 32,000; Muslims, 9,000. See “Tabular View of the Population of the 
Mutassariflik of Wan,” British Archives, cited by Mesrob K. Krikorian, Armenians in the 
Service of the Ottoman Empire, 1860-1908 (London and Boston: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1977), pp. 33, 118. 
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Vital Cuinet, 1890" 


Armenians 
Apostolic -~ 79,000 
Catholic 708 
Protestant 290 


Syrians (Assyrians) 

Nestorian, rayah 
and autonomous 92,000 
Chaldean Catholic 6,000 


Muslims | 
Kurds 210,000 
Turks 30,500 
Circassians 500 
Others 
Jews 5,000 
Yezidis 5,400 
Gypsies AA 600 
Latins 2 
TOTAL 430,000 
H.F.B. Lynch, 1898" 
Kaza of Van 
Armenians — 42,000 
Muslims 17,000 


Report of the French Consul in Van, 1912" 
Vilayets of Van and Bitlis 


Kurds 51.46% 
Armenians 32.70% 
Turks | 5.53% 


A-Do, 1912" 
The Armenian population of Van, 102,910, in 
3 cities and 387 villages, with 16,203 hearths 


" Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, vol. 2, p. 636. 

2 Lynch, Armenia, vol. 2, p. 79. 

13 See France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 30 November 1912, F° 22 and 23. 
# A-Do, Vani, Bitlisi ev Erzrumi Vilayetnere, p. 78. 
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~ Armenian Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(Without Sanjak of Hekkiari) 1912" 


Armenians 185,000 
Assyrian Jacobites 18,000 
Kurds 72,000 
Turks 47,000 
Yezidis 25,000 
Gypsies 3,000 
TOTAL | | 350,000 
Ottoman Sources, 1911-12: Vilayet of Van'° 
Muslims 313,322 
Armenians 130,500 


Syrians (Assyrians): 
Nestorian, Jacobite, 
and Chaldean 62,400 


Jews | 1,798 
Others 1,776 
Greek 1 
TOTAL 509,797 


Teodik, 1922” 
Armenians of Van vilayet at the beginning of 
the twentieth century: 197,000 


Which are the correct figures? The data are contradictory and far 
from reliable. The Ottoman censuses have undercounted the non-Muslim 
elements. The high number shown in the Armenian statistics in 1912 
is explained by the Russian revival of the Armenian Ouestion during 
the Balkan Wars and by the political stakes involved. This is why the 
particularly low figures presented by A-Do, following a three-month 





15 The Armenian Question before the Peace Conference (New York: Armenian National 
Union, 1919), Annex No. 1; Richard G. Hovannisian, Armenia on the Road to Independence, 
1918 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), p. 36. 

16 See Justin McCarthy, Muslims and Minorities: The Population of Ottoman Anatolia 
and the End of the Empire (New York and London: New York University Press, 1983), 
p. 110. ; 

1 Teodik, Amenun Taretsoytse [Everyone’s Almanac] (Constantinople: V. & H. Ter- 
Nersesian, 1922), p. 262. 
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investigation in the eastern vilayets, are sharply criticized by Nikol 
Aghbalian, future minister of education and culture of independent 
Armenia (1918-20), in a series of articles in the Tiflis newspaper 
Horizon, organ of the Dashnaktsutiun (Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion).'? 

Without coming up with a definitive answer, it seems reasonable 
that on the eve of World War I the Kurdish population is increasing, 
the Turkish community is numerically insignificant, and the Armenian 
community in the kaza of Van and especially in the city of Van is 
preponderant. In addition, if one accepts the figure of 41,000 inhabi- 
tants, divided between the City and Aygestan, Van remains at the 
beginning of the twentieth century a small Ottoman city, with stable 
demography, not growing by an influx from the countryside. On the 
contrary, the inhabitants of Van, especially the Armenians, emigrate. 
The emigration to Constantinople is old; it gains momentum after 1850. 
Following the massacres of 1896, a few thousand Armenians take ref- 
uge in Persia. At the end of the nineteenth century, Armenian peasants 
are leaving for the industrial centers of Baku, Tiflis, and Batum in 
Transcaucasia, and some are also emigrating to the United States. This 
movement, temporary at first, continues to grow because of the 
economic difficulties and feelings of insecurity and is turning decisive. 


Economy and Society 


In Van the economy remains traditional. If the city is still famous for 
its goldsmiths, its silversmiths, its carpets, its copper works, its em- 
broideries, and its artisanal industry, it nevertheless suffers from the 
competition of the European manufactured goods. Trade, which in the 
past accounted for the prosperity of Van, is stagnant. Not serviced 
by the railroad, the city is isolated from the main modern commercial 
roads, and its economy suffers from the difficulties and the slowness 
of connections with the outside world.'® The roads are impracticable 
in winter. In summer, for a person going from Constantinople to Van, 
instead of the endless and sometimes dangerous crossing of Anatolia, 


18 Aghbalian criticizes and corrects the figures of A-Do while at the same time lauding 
the investigation. See Horizon (Tiflis), 1912, nos. 264-66, and 1913, nos. 3, 6-9. 

12 Although supported by the Armenian deputy in the Ottoman Parliament, Armen 
Garo (Pasdermajian), the 1911 Chester railroad construction project in the eastern vilayets 
did not materialize. 
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it is preferable to go by sea to Batum, to traverse Russian Trans- 
caucasia by railway as far as Erevan, and then to hire an automobile 
to proceed to Van in short stages. This is the route taken in May 1913 
by Matteos Eplighatian, an Ottoman civil servant appointed president 
of the Correctional Qu of Van, who had to travel for fifteen days 
to complete the trip. 

The transfer to Van produces in He AA an Armenian born in 
Smyrna, educated in Constantinople, a judge in Iannia (Epirus) and 
then in Aleppo, a deep emotional shock. For him, as for Kamer, The 
Little Traveler in the Orient, who set out for the discovery of his 
“eternal fatherland” in Asiatic Turkey, Van is Armenia, the land of 
the ancestors and the symbol of the national epic.?' For 2,500 years 
the presence of the Armenians has been continuous in Vaspurakan. 
Until the end of the nineteenth century, the small island of Aghtamar, 
with its famous Church of the Holy Cross, was the See of an 
Armenian Catholicosate, whose jurisdiction extended over some 200 
monasteries, churches, and chapels of the region, albeit a number of 
them had been abandoned.” The first call of Eplighatian is upon Vali 
Hasan Tahsin Bey. An influential member of the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP), Tahsin Bey acquires a real political character in 
Macedonia and is appointed governor of Van after the Young Turk 
revolution. He will remain in this position from 1913 until February 
1915. A man with little education, but intelligent, hard-working, and 
experienced, he has the reputation of having been a good governor. 
If he seems friendly toward the new Armenian magistrate, he neverthe- 
less puts him under the obligation to help the authorities maintain law 
and order in a city where there prevails “the malicious practices of 
an uncivilized bled [frontier settlement], each one here, engaging in 
target shooting in his garden . . . just for the fun of it.”” Indeed, as 

-of sunset, Van resounds, as does Monastir at the other end of the 
Ottoman Empire, with the crackling of revolvers and rifles.“ Since 


2 Matteos M. Eplighatian, Kiank me azgis kiankin mej [A Life Within the Life of 
My People] (Antelias, Lebanon: Catholicosate of Cilicia, 1987). 

21 See Kabamajian, Kamer. 

2 Since the demise of the last catholicos in 1896, there was only a locum tenens. 
The Catholicosate was abolished in 1916. 

3 Eplighatian, Kiank me, p. 58. 

4 Bernard Lory and Alexandre Popovic, “Au carrefour des Balkans, Bitola 1816-1918,” 
in Villes ottomanes à la fin de l'Empire, ed. Paul Dumont and François Georgeon (Paris: 
L’Hartmattan, 1992), pp. 75-93. Bitola is the Bulgarian name for Monastir. 
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the re-establishment of the Ottoman Constitution, there is a significant 
traffic of weapons in the area. Encouraged by their revolutionary 
parties to prepare for self-defense, the population, in particular the 
Armenians, become armed. The treason of Davo, revealing to the 
Turkish police the site of the Dashnaktsutiun’s arsenal (1908), is an 
event still present in everyone’s memory. 

Very quickly, Eplighatian understands the difficulty of resisting all 
kinds of pressures and interventions and of rendering justice by taking 
into account the rivalries of various ethnic-religious communities. A 
magistrate entrusted to apply the law, he realizes that even if the 
Ottoman Code is derived from the French Code, it is nevertheless 
impossible in Van to comprehend “the spirit of the French laws” that 
are unsuited to the local conditions. The very high number of prisoners 
is proof of severe repression. The central prison is dirty and over- 
crowded. The prisoners, mainly Kurdish and Armenian, are piled up 
in vermin-infested cells, where Kurdish bandits condemned to life are 
mingled with hapless detainees who remain sometimes a year without 
being given a hearing. 

The Armenian revolutionary parties, vigorously repressed in 1896, 
are reorganized and act openly since the Young Turk revolution of 
July 1908.” If Hnchakians are no longer very active, the Armenakans 
remain influential in the city where they compete with the Dashnakists 
or Dashnaktsakans, who since 1904 have come to dominate the bor- 
oughs and villages of the mountains, the Lernapar. At the helm of 
the Dashnaktsutiun there is an ever-growing role of Caucasian militants, 
natives of Karabagh, such as Nikol Duman, Aram (Manukian), and 
Ishkhan. The audacity of the Armenian political parties irritates Turkish 


5 Created by the intelligentsia, the Armenian political parties—Armenakan, founded 
in Van in 1885; Social Democrat Hnchakian, founded in Geneva in 1887; and Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation or Dashnaktsutiun, founded in Tiflis in 1890—had as their ob- 
jectives the implementation of the reforms guaranteed by the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
and the emancipation of the Armenians of the Ottoman Empire, if necessary through revolu- 
tionary means. The Armenakan was a democratic and liberal party whose membership 
and influence would remain regional. The other two claimed to adhere to socialism. It 
is beyond the scope of this article to treat this broad subject about which there exists much 
literature. See Louise Nalbandian, The Armenian Revolutionary Movement (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), concerning the Armenian cultural 
and revolutionary movement in Van before 1896, and for an interpretive essay, see Anahide 
Ter Minassian, “Le mouvement révolutionnaire arménien, 1890-1903,” in La Question 
Arménienne (Roquevaire: Ed. Parenthése, 1983), pp. 113-67. 
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notables in spite of the electoral alliance, a pact renewed in 1912, 
which formally binds the CUP and the Dashnaktsutiun. Each year the 
Armenians publicly commemorate the Armenian National Constitution 
(May 24, 1860), thus expressing their attachment to the cultural auto- 
nomy of their ethno-religious millet, but they live in constant fear of 
a depk, an “event” or “incident” implying violence and pogrom. If they 
have armed themselves, it is for the purpose of self-defense in such 
a circumstance. For their part, the Turks fear the intervention of the 
European Powers, as well as coercion to implement reforms, which 
would entail a reduction of Ottoman sovereignty in the eastern vilayets. 
Since the loss of the Balkans (1912-13), Turkish leaders consider 
Anatolia their national fatherland, and the Armenians, supported by 
the Russians, are regarded as representing a real danger to the integrity 
of the empire. 

The urban segregation of Ottoman cities is reflected at Van, where 
society is divided among three distinct communities: Turks, Kurds, 
and Armenians. The Turks are the last to have arrived. They are few 
but constitute the dominant political element. Six clans that consider 
themselves of Turkish origin (Timur-oghlu, Topchi-oghlu, etc.) form 
a kind of urban aristocracy. Divided by internal quarrels, they have 
witnessed the decrease of their power following the administrative 
centralization of the Tanzimat era (1839-76), in favor of civil servants 
and military personnel of Turkish but also of Kurdish, Albanian, 
Montenegrin, Arabic, and Circassian origin appointed by Constanti- - 
nople. The geostrategic position of Van explains the high number of 
military personnel assigned to the city. Under Sultan Abdul-Hamid 
IL Van is a place of exile and an undesirable outpost, where civil 
servants and the military are left for months without getting their pay. 
Thus a continuous flow of civil servants and officers moves between 
Van, Constantinople, Mosul, and Rumelia (European Turkey). Among 
them are many Ittihadists (Young Turks) who will become prominent 
in the ensuing period (Halil Bey, Kiazim, Abdulkader). One finds 
evidence of this in the list of governors of Van appointed between 
1893 and 1915: Bahri Pasha (1893-97); Tahir Pasha (1898-1906); Ali 
Bey (1907); Ali Riza Pasha (1907-08); Mahmud Khairy Pasha (1908- 
09); Bekir Sami Bey (1909-10), future leader of the Turkish Nationalist 
movement; Ismail Hakki Bey (1911-12), the brevity of whose term 
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the Armenians regret; and Hasan Tahsin Bey (1913-15).2 In 1896, 
Hovhannes Boyajian is named the Armenian assistant to the governor 
and serves in that position until 1907. Jevdet Bey, appointed as vali 
in February 1915, is the brother-in-law of Minister of War Enver Pasha 
and former mutessarif (district governor) of Bashkale, where he has 
earned a sinister reputation and is in place at the time of the dramatic 
events of spring 1915. 

The Kurds represent the majority of the Muslims of Van. They 
speak a Kurdish dialect but are also Turcophone. The city elites are 
reluctant to be identified as Kurds and call themselves Osmanli. They 
are assimilated by marriage with Turkish families, send their sons to 
study in Constantinople, and condemn violence and the armed banditry 
of Kurdish tribes in the rural areas. The Ottoman government conducts 
a dual policy toward them. On the one hand, it seeks to reduce the 
highway robbery around Van and to maintain law and order, a require- 
ment imposed by the presence of the European consuls, but it also 
stokes the rivalries and blood feuds of the Kurdish ashirets (tribes) 
in the policy of divide and rule. On the other hand, Abdul-Hamid’s 
pan-Islamist proclivity and the creation of the semi-official Hamidiye 
cavalry regiments in 1891 encourage the Kurds to control and subdue 
the Armenians, thus making impossible an Armeno-Kurdish entente 
against the central government.” 

Compared with the Kurds and Turks, who monopolize the military, 
political, and bureaucratic functions, the Armenians are the “producers.” 
However, great social, cultural, and economic differences separate the 
rich sarrafs (money changers), the wealthy merchants, the doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers, who together with some civil servants and some 
dragomans (translators) of foreign consulates belong to the class of 
the Armenian aghas, from the small tradesmen, the craftsmen, the 
workers, the horticulturists, and the intelligentsia (low-level clergy, 
teachers, journalists), who live in poverty and even misery. There exists 
for a long time within the Armenian community a veritable class 


2 This list was prepared from data provided by Eramian, Hushardzan Van-Vaspurakani. 

27 Created on the model of the Cossacks of Russia, these cavalry regiments were part 
of Abdul-Hamid’s Kurdish policy to reinforce the solidarity of the Muslims and to thwart 
any Armenian-Kurdish collaboration. On this question, see Garo Sassouni [Karo Sasuni], 
Kurd azgayin sharzhumnere ev hay-krtakan haraberutiunnere [The Kurdish National Move- 
ments and Armeno-Kurdish Relations] (Beirut: Hamazkayine, 1969). 
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struggle.” The sarrafs, who in Van are the equivalent of the amiras 
of the Ottoman capital, control the Prelacy of Van, the prelacy council, 
the schools, and the charitable institutions. The merchants of Van often 
own real property in the lowland valleys and the plain around the city. 
In fact, it is the possession of land, more than income from trade, 
which accounts for the prosperity of the aghas. The latter impose on 
their peasants, whether Armenian, Assyrian, Yezidi, or Kurd, heavy 
share-cropping contracts. They require more than half of the harvest 
and have recourse to multezims to evaluate the future harvest of wheat. 
The peasant, on his part, must regularly deliver to the landlord butter, 
cheese, and other products in order to allow him to replenish his 
winter reserves. In autumn, he provides an “accounting” and reports 
on the status of the flocks. The accounts are often a source of conflict, 
as wolves, disease, or the Kurds have “carried away” a number of 
sheep. In addition, in the high valleys of mountainous areas, Armenian 
ishkhans (princes) continued to rule over their villages, in Shatakh 
(Shadakh), in Moks, in Aljavaz (Adiljavaz), where they call themselves 
meliks. Endowed with a splendid physique and superb mustaches, they 
do indeed have a princely appearance, but they are completely un- 
cultivated. Thanks to these city-countryside relations and to the travels 
of peddlers, craftsmen, and tradesmen, the Armenian revolutionary 
organizations are able to infiltrate the villages and install in the rural 
Armenian, Assyrian, and sometimes Kurdish communities a network 
of militants whose objective it is to ensure the safety of rayas (subject 
people) and to defend their just cause rather than to solve their eco- 
nomic problems.” 

The Turkish, Kurdish, and Armenian communities live side by side 
but rarely interact socially, except for Ottoman civil servants not native 
to Van who fight the boredom of long winter nights by visiting each 
other or by having themselves invited by a local family. What strikes 
the historian is the silence in Armenian sources regarding the social, 
cultural, and religious life of the Muslims, in particular regarding the 
Muslim brotherhoods, bektashis, and others which are so active in the 
area. It is a silence revealing the segregation of the groups, even if 
there were some attempts at rapprochement following the Young Turk 


% Koms [Vahan Papazian], Im hushere [My Memoirs], vol. 3 (Cairo: Housaper, 1957), 
p. 185ff. 
2 Ibid. p. 231ff. 
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revolution and during the parliamentary elections in autumn 1908.” 

A true educational competition has evolved at Van between Arme- 
nians and Turks, both stimulated by a mission of the Congregational 
Church of America, founded in 1871, which opened two modern co- 
educational schools—one in the City, the other in the Gardens. 
Armenian schools are established and developed in response to the 
call of Mkrtich Khrimian, dean of the seminary at the monastery of 
Varag (Varagavank), who arrived in Van in the autumn of 1856 ex- 
horting Armenians to emancipate themselves through education.”! 
Female education initially encounters the active opposition of conserva- 
tive elements.” In 1898, Lynch mentions eleven Armenian schools, 
of which nine or ten are in the Gardens, and one, the oldest, is in 
the City. At this time, there are 2,180 pupils, including 805 girls. The 
schools are under the jurisdiction of the Armenian Church; among these 
is the famous Central School founded by Mkrtich Portugalian and 
closed by the authorities in 1885. The Eramian School (College), a 
private institution, was founded in 1878 by a blind teacher. The teach- 
ers are lay, the tuition is based on the income of the parents, and the 
curriculum includes, besides Armenian, Turkish, and religious instruc- 
tion, also French, the exact sciences, and mathematics, history, and 
geography.” The handbooks are imported from Europe and, from 
spelling books to anthologies of literature, are subject to control of 
the Ottoman censors. In 1913 the Eramian School boasts 400 pupils. 
In response to an appeal issued by Catholicos Gevorg V in October 
of the same year, teachers and pupils are preparing for the important 
commemorations in Van and Varag of the 1,500 anniversary of the 
invention of the Armenian alphabet. 

Armenian cultural life is particularly active in Van, where schools, 
libraries, newspapers, and reading circles are concentrated. But there 
are great differences between the city itself, where 70 percent of the 
Armenians are taught reading and writing, and the villages of 
Vaspurakan, where the schools are few and the literacy rate is only 


30 This cooperation was renewed in 1912, at the time of the election of the Armenian 
deputy from Van, the Dashnaktsakan Vramian (Onnik Derdzakian, 1871-1915). 

3! Mkrtich Khrimian, called Hayrik (“Father,” 1820-1907), future Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and Catholicos of All Armenians. See Rubina Peroomian’s chapter in this volume. 

2 The journal Ashkhatank [Labor] published a long series of articles beginning in October 
1913 on “The Armenian School of Van, 1820-1913,” signed by H. Bagruni. 

3 Half of the pupils benefited from free tuition. 
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30 percent.” The press plays a significant role in the development of 
Armenian national consciousness and identity. In 1858, Mkrtich 
Khrimian installs in Varag the press of his Ardzvi Vaspurakan (The 
Eagle of Vaspurakan). In 1914 two Armenian weekly periodicals are 
published in Van: Ashkhatank (Labor) and Van-Tosp. The first is a 
socialist periodical managed by the Dashnaktsutiun, while the second 
is the organ of the patriotic and liberal Armenakans, many of whom 
had merged into the constitutional democratic Ramkavar Party, which 
was organized in 1908. Since 1908 the Dashnaktsakan youth movement 
also engages in the diffusion of small pamphlets, produced through 
polygraphy, in the boroughs and the villages of the area. One of these 
gazettes is addressed even to the Turks, whose notables have their own 
official newspaper, Van. 

Under the direction of a mudir (headmaster), Turkish public educa- 
tion is also in bloom at the end of the nineteenth century. Six primary 
schools and three rushdiye (secondary) schools, located in the Gardens, 
are operating in clean, ventilated buildings. The teachers are lay, except 
for some mullahs entrusted to teach Islam. Education is of a sound 
level and is oriented to Turkish children and the sons of Kurdish nota- 
bles. In 1909 a teacher-training school for the preparation of Ottoman 
teachers is opened in the City. 

In this lazy eastern town, where certain inhabitants have almost a 
European living standard, the drama awaits. On January 26 (February 
8), 1914, the Young Turk government is constrained to accept the ad- 
ministrative, legal, and agrarian reform projects to be implemented 
in the six “Armenian vilayets,” together with Trebizond vilayet. The 
Armenian Question finally seems to have found a solution. However, 
in a report dated October 11, 1913, and titled “The Kurdo-Armenian 
Question,” French Vice-Consul Zarezecki warns the Quai d’Orsay 
(French foreign ministry): “In the vilayets of Van and Bitlis, the 
relative majority is Kurdish. Therefore, it is important to consider also 
the Kurdish Question; to speak constantly about the Armenian Ques- 
tion, of Armenian reforms, without mentioning therein the word 
Kurdish, deeply offends the Kurds in their self-esteem, leads them to 
believe that these reforms are intended to subordinate them to the 
Armenians, and develops in the Kurdish soul the sentiment of hatred 


% Koms, Im hushere, p. 220. 
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against the Armenians, sown by Abdul-Hamid.”” 

In the summer of 1914, Vosdanik Manuk Adoian (1904-48) is not 
yet known as Arshile Gorky. He is only ten years old and lives with 
his family in Van. The war that explodes in far away Europe will 
become a catastrophe that “will reach all the people, including the 
Turkish people and the Armenian people,” anxiously and accurately 

predicts A-Do. It will cause the destruction of Van and the dis- 
appearance of its Armenian population. It is the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a century that will show itself to be rich in a suc- 
cession of political paroxysms and atrocities.”° 


35 France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Series 89, F. 48. 
36 This is the theme of Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Extremes (London: Michael Joseph 
and Pelham Books, 1994). 





